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“ Therefore as a SrRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET. 
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LORD BYRON. 


Tue fate of this noble author, although not entirely novel, has 
at least been singular. His first poetick attempt was noticed 
with a mixture of severity and contem/t, the most insupporta- 
ble toa man of feeling and genius. This censure was in addi- 
tion bestowed by a literary Journal, whose opinions were at that 
day more listened to, than at the present time, and whose dicta 
in matters of taste and imagination have not unfrequently been 
reversed by the impartial verdict of the publick. This has been 
particularly the case in the instances of Grahame, Montgomery, and 
Scott. If in connection with this, be taken their diatribes on poli- 
ticks, their speculations on continental affairs, their predictions 
as to future events, (speculations and predictions which in many 
instances proved incorrect, before a succeeding number of their 
work was issued from the press) if due weight and examination 
be given to their fresent political principles and feelings, we 
believe that the blind veneration for their writings which is felt 
by many, would not long continue. The fact is, that although 
several of the confederacy are men of splendid talents, of al- 
most universal acquirements and of highly philosophick minds, 
yet with all this, they are partizans and prejudiced men. This 
preference fora particular party, or a certain subject of investi- 
gation, has its effects on their mental vision, and the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review, not unfrequently demonstrate that its writ- 
ers view men and things through distorted media. There is 
also in many articles a degree of flippancy, a desire to say some- 
thing witty, no matter how much it may wound personal feeling, 
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and not unfrequently, a captiousness and apparently an irresisti- 
ble fenchant to find fault.* 

In a few instances, this has brought down upon them the sig- 
nal vengeance of the incensed author, whose enraged feelings 
have prevented him from duly estimating the hazard to which he 
exposed himself. Inthe case of Dr. Thomson the Chemist, of 
Mr. Cobbetson, the Defender of the University of Oxford, and 
more particularly, in that of Lord Byron, publick opinion has clear- 
ly decided that the Reviewers have been beaten at their own 
weapons. The simple narration of their errours,and the indignant 
observations of the first, the conclusive reasoning of the second 
and the caustick vengeance of the last were sufficient for a time to 
dim the honours which they had gained by their masterly inves- 
tigations in moraland natural philosophy, and in political ceconomy. 

At present however a truce appears to be concluded be- 
tween the titled poet and these northern luminaries. The 
first publick step was a most fulsome notice of his earliest 
Eastern Tale, in which he was commended for writing it in the 
fragment form, and it was clearly intimated that no addition 
could improve it. This praise was scarcely dry from the press, 
before Lord Byron gave a practical refutation of these remarks, 
by inserting lines which in several instances are incomparably su- 
periour to the original work. Some return was however due for 
this politeness and accordingly we find in the dedication to the 
Corsair, that the noble author’s publications in the heroick coup- 
let “ are part of his present and will be of his future regret.”— 
Weare sorry to hear him say so; for the injury is done and his 
apology can have no effect in determining the justice of his cen- 
sures. But his‘ regret” is objectionable on another account, which 
is, that his observations on poets and reviewers are for the most 
part correct, and have tended to direct publick taste in a proper 
channel, whilst his powerful invective on the state of dissipa- 
tion in England, is worthy of the pen of Juvenal or of Pope— 


* In the 44th No. of the Edinburgh Review, a defence in the following 
words is setup. “ Our alledged severity upon a youthful production has 
€ not prevented the noble author from becoming the first poet of his time.” 
This however is a mere begging the question and it should have been re- 
membered that similar severity actually did prevent Henry Kirke White, 
frem becoming ove of the first poets of the age. 
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What for example, can be found superiour in their satires to the 
lines on the Greville and Argyle rooms. 


Oh ! blest retreats of infamy and ease ! 

Where, all forgotten but the power to please, 

Each maid may give a loose to genial thought : 

Each swain may teach new systems, or be taught : 
Here the blithe youngster, just returned from Spain, 
Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main ; 

The jovial caster’s set and seven’s the nick, 

Or done ! a thousand on the coming trick ! 
If, mad with loss, existence ’gins to tire, 

And all your hope or wish is to expire, 

Here’s Powell’s pistol ready for your life, 

And kinder still,a Paget for your wife ; 

Fit consummation of an earthly race, 

Begun in folly, ended in disgrace, 

While none but menials o’er the bed of death, 

Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering breath ; 
Traduced by liars, and forgot by all, 

The mangled victim of a drunken brawl, 

To live like Clodius and like Falkland fall. 








The “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” was only the 
promise of future and more exalted talent. The author has 
within a few years published a number of works, which in many 
respects form a new erain the history of English poetry, whilst 
they at the same time present that mixture of great faults and 
great beauties which belong to original writers alone. 

A heart not overburthened witb philanthropy, a mind disdain- 
ing common sources of pleasure, and feelings which are the re- 
sult of “ blasted hope and withered joy” appear to form the 
mental anatomy of this extraordinary being. If his open and 
avowed infidelity be taken along with these, he will be found to 
have combined all the elements of repulsion, and it might natur- 
ally be conjectured that one whose sympathies were so little in 
agreement with the mass of mankind, could hardly meet with a 
favourable reception when he commenced a crusade, as it were, 
against those feelings and emotions which render life tolerable 
and even happy. The experiment has however succeeded, and 
its issue may put at rest those reasoners, who allow in poetry 
nothing but delineations of pleasurable emotions. 
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We have spoken thus freely of the man, since we feel justified 
to do so from his writings—a criterion we believe, always consider- 
ed just and correct. And it is worthy of remark, that although 
Lord Byron disavows the character of “ Childe Harold” yet the 
most gloomy and offensive passages in the “ pilgrimage” are 
to be found among his own reflections. Such are his degrading 
remarks onthe sons of glory who have fought for European 
Independence in Spain. 


There shall they rot—Ambition’s honour’d fools ! 
Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain Sophistry ! in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave the way 
With human hearts—to what ?—a dream alone. 


And similar to these are his comfortless observations on reli- 
gion. 


Son of the morning, rise ! approach you here! 
Come—but molest not yon defenceless urn : 
Look on this spot—a nation’s sephulchre ! 
Abode of gods, where shrines no longer burn. 
Even gods must yield—religions take their turn : 
°T was Jove’s—’tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds ; 
Poor child of Doubt arid Death, whose hope is built on reeds. 


The charm of Lord Byron’s poetry, is derived, amongst other 
reasons which we shall enumerate, from the powerful interest 
with which he invests his heroes. They are subjects of admira- 
tion in spite of their crimes, or their deep and sullen despair. 
With his powerful pencil, he has delineated portraits which start 
from his page into life, and if examples of the true language of 
passion are required, we should next to the works of Shakes- 
peare, refer to his writings. He appears to have minutely dis- 
sected the human heart, and developes every feeling which ac- 
companies, or for a time weakens the master passion which he is 
describing—A striking instance occurs in the confession of the 
* Giaour” when speaking of his friend in distant lands. 
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“ Jn Earlier days and calmer hours, 
“ When heart with heart delights to blend, 
“ Where bloom my native valley’s bowers— 
“1 had—ah ! have I now ?—a friend ! 
“ To him this pledge I charge thee send— 
“ Memorial of a youthful vow ; 


“ I do not ask him not to blame, 

Too gentle he to wound my name : 

* And what have I to do with fame ? 

* I do not ask him not to mourn 

“ Such cold request might sound like scorn,” Ec. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. STRANGER, 

I am an enemy to formalities, and therefore at the com- 
mencement of my Ictter, I must state my object for writing to 
you, and the information I wish to procure. Although not born 
or educated in Albany, from my infancy I have been called an 
Albanian, and as such am always mortified when I hear this city 
spoken of in terms of reproach and indignation. Now I am 
sorry that there should ever have existed a cause which might 
tend to displease visitors, or, what is much worse, serve to dis- 
gust the Albanians with their own neighbours, and their native 
city. That you may have an opportunity at some future period 
to convince us by well formed arguments that the censure which 
has been so liberally bestowed upon us, is the offspring of caprice 
or disappointed vanity, I take the liberty of giving you at full 
length the accusations which are brought against us. Not being 
famous in mathematical calculations, I can not divide justly the — 
sum total of our misdemeanors, and put each part under its prop- 
er denomination ; I shall therefore give them en masse. 

It is said that you are not hospitable. When a stranger appears 
among you without the best letters of recommendation he is suf- 
fered to pass his time without civility, to drag the day through 
without a kind question, or receive insulting answers to the few 


enquiries he may have occasion to make. 
j 
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It is affirmed that there is no liberality. That the actions of a 
stranger are viewed with discontent and jeaiousy. The politician 
avoids him as a spy ; the commercial man, as a speculator : the 
tradesman as an impostor : and worst of all, the Fair seclude him 
from their society as a libertine, or a dangerous character. By 
one set of men he is affirmed to be a rank democrat, who seeks 
an office :—by another he is termed a vile aristocrat, whois here 
for the purpose of electioneering—while a third party view him 
with aversion, or neglect him. 

It is said that Albany is the school for scandal ; that the saty- 
rist indulges his keen appetite for lashing to the quick not only 
the trifling errours of his fellow citizens, but that the worst con- 
struction is put on every sentence, which perchance falls from the 
lips of his unconscious enemy ; and that too in the society of those 
who should rebuke the slightest deviation from truth and justice, 
I mean the females. But it is now said that they too have their 
vices ;—that the misdemeanours of themselves are passed over 
in silence, while the forgetfulness of strangers is the subject of 
the severest censure and condemnation.—T hat instead of display- 
ing these amiable qualities which adorn their sex, and endear 
them to the world, they manifest a desire to hide the virtue of 
every action and of every word—and discover the weak side of 
every character. 

It is also said that the tongue of slander never sleeps. That 
malicicus remarks and scrutinizing observations employ that time 
which sould be devoted to applying balm to the wounds of suf- 
ferers, offering consolation to the broken hearted, or sympathi- 
sing with the unfortunate. 

Many are the observations made on the rigid economy of our 
worthy corporation; particularly as it respects bad side walks to 
the streets, badly attended lamps, and dirty streets. 

Other accusations I have not time to state, but would barely 
suggest, that as the season for visiting Ballston, is nearly ap- 
proaching, and of course we will have many strangers here, it 
might be proper for each to survey his past conduct to strangers 
and themselves, and find out wherein they have been deficient. 
May it no longer be said that every word and gesture of a stran- 
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geris the subject of aremark ora caucus, that his nose is meas- 
ured, and the buttons of his coat and vest are counted. May the 
corporation no longer be deemed worthy of blame. And may 
the females, who are naturally formed for the ornament of crea- 
tion, and happiness of society, remember in the midst of their 
observation that “all like the satire, few the satyrist.” And 
when the trifling faults of others are discussed, let them remem- 
ber the frailties of human nature—and that “ such faults a friend- 
ly eye could never see.” Let them “ shoot folly as it flies,” but 
be careful lest their darts rebound and be firmly fixed in their 


own bosoms. 
CCELEBS. 


MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE GORDON BYRON, 
LORD BYRON OF ROCHDALE. 
{From the European Magazine, for January, 1814.] 


Every one who possesses, or can borrow, the volumes of the 
Peerage, already knows, or may know, the genealogy of the fam- 
ily of Byron. His Lordship’s ancestors appear in the History 
of England as far back as the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Two of them fell in the glorious field of Cressy: another fought 
at the battle of Bosworth, on the side of Earl Richmond; and 
several lost their lives inthe armies of Charles I. by whom the 
barony was conferred on Sir John Byron, in the year 16453. 

About the middle of the last century, an unfortunate event in 
the life of William, the late Lord Byron, caused him to withdraw 
from court, where he had experienced the royal favour; to de- 
sist from attending Parliament; and to retire altogether to priva- 
cy, and even obscurity ; so that for many years, though the name 
of Byron continued to be sustained in its glory by his brother and 
his nephew, the title was never heard of, except among the im- 
mediate connexions of the family. Acquainted as the world now 
is with the writings of the present representative of the House, 
it is interesting to notice the events which led to his immediate 
succession to his grand-uncle, William.— William, the only son 
of that nobleman, married his cousin, the daughter of Admiral 
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Byron, by whom he hada son, also named William, who, while 
an infant, became, by the death of his father, the heir-apparent 
to the title. His uncle John, the eldest son of‘ the admiral, mar- 
ried, first, Baroness Conyers, the daughter of Lord Holdernesse, 
by whom he had only a daughter ; and, secondly, Miss Gordon, of 
Gight, by whom he had George Gordon Byron, the present lord, 
born January 22, 1788. Miss Gordon was the last of that branch 
of the family who are descended from the Princess Jane Stuart, 
daughter of James II. of Scotland, who married the Earl of 
Huntley; from the elder branch, the Countess of Sutherland is 
descended. John Byron died soon after his son was born. Wil- 
liam, the heir apparent, who had gone into the army, was killed 
in the island of Corsica, a considerable time before the death of 
his grandfather; on which event his cousin became the heir pre- 
sumptive to the title; which some time after, by the death of the 
old lord, his grand-uncle, devolyed upon him while he was yet 
very young. 


Lord Byron’s childhood continued to keep the title out of pub- 
lick view ; but in time he began to distinguish it by his eccentri- 
cities at school and college. Some of his early years were spent 
in Scotland; but he received at Harrow-school the chief part of 
his education, which he finished at the University of Cambridge. 
Soon after quitting school, he manifested his ambition for “ a leaf 
of Daphne’s deathless plant,” by publishing a volume of poems, 
under the title of “ Hours of Idleness.” This met with some 
rough treatment from the criticks, which his lordship retorted by 
a Satire, that evinced a spirit not to be repressed, and talents that 
excited greater expectations. On his coming of age, Lord By- 
ron, after taking his seat in the House of Peers, went abroad, 
and spent some time in the classical countries of the south and 
east of Europe. He returned to England in the year 1811, and, 
in the spring of 1812, published “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
This is in every one’s hand, and its success is very generally 
known to have established his Lordship’s fame as a poet. In the 
course of the last year, 1813, he has written three other poems ; 
with two of which, “ The Giaour” and “ The Bride of Abydos,” 
he has favoured the publick, and with increased success: the 
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third has been announced, in the daily prints, under the title of 
s The Corsair.” 


THE MELANGE....Wo. 10. 


“ Idle hours not idly spent.” 


ON THE ALTERATION OF THE SEASONS. 


(BY LORD DREGHORN A SCOTCH JUDGE.) 





It is long since many, of whom I am one, have maintained, 
that the Seasons are altered; that it is not so hot now in summer 
as when we were boys. Others laugh at this, and say, that the 
supposed alteration proceeds from an alteration in ourselves; 
from our having become older, and consequently colder. 

In 1783, or 1784, in the course of a conversation I had with 
my brewer, who is very intelligent and eminent in his way, he 
maintained that an alteration had taken place. This observation 
he made from a variety of circumstances; the diminution of the 
number of swallows, the coldness that attends rain, the altera- 
ation in the hours of labour at the time of sowing barley, which 
a great many years ago was a work performed very early in the 
morning, on account of the intenseness of the heat after the sun 
had been up for sometime. He added, that, for many years 
past, he had found that the barley did not malt as formerly, and 
the period he fixed on was the year in which the earthquake at 
Lisbon happened. 

I was much surprised at this last observation and did not pay 
much attention to it til] last summer, when I happened to read 
«“ Tes Annales Politiques,” of Linguet, a very scarce book, which 
I was sure my brewer had never read ; for there, to my astonish- 
ment, I found the very same opinion, with this additional fact, 
that, in Champagne, (where he was born) they have not been 
able, since that earthquake, to make the same wine. He says 
too, that he has seen the title-deeds of several estates in Picardy 
which proved, that, at that time, they had a number of excel- 
lent vineyards, but that now no such crop can be reared there. 
He also attempts to account philosophically for that earthquake 
having such effects. 
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BUSINESS ANECDOTE. 

Messrs Bowden and Masters, two English riders, meeting one 
night in their travels, the conversation over the bottle turned on 
the extensive business carried on by their respective houses. 
Bowden, zealous to prove the superiority of his own, enumera- 
ted many extraordinary instances, and finally wound up his cli- 
max with saying, “ that the business of his house was so exten- 
sive, that in their correspondence only it cost them 150/. yearly 
in the article of ink.” 

Masters replied, “ Why, Bowden, do you advance that asa 
proof of your superiority to our house ?”—* I do.” 

“ Poo, poo, man!” says Masters, “ why, we save that sum 
yearly in our house in that very article, by omitting dots to the 
7?’s, and the strokes to the ¢’s.” 


ORIGIN OF ALMANACKS. 


The Germans used to engrave or cut upon square sticks, 
about a foot in length, the courses of the moon of the whole year, 
whereby they could tell when the new moons and changes should 
happen, and also their festival days ; and such a carved stick they 
called an Almon-aght, that is to say, all must heed. 


ANECDOTE OF PROFESSOR JUNKER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF HALLE. 


Many, who were personally acquainted with this celebrated 
character, had frequently heard him relate the following anec- 
dote : 

Being professor of anatomy, he once procured, for dissection, 
the bodies of two criminals who had been hanged. - The key of 
the dissecting room not being immediately at hand, when they 
were brought home to him, he ordered them to be laid down in 
an apartment which opened to his bed-chamber. The evening 
came, and Junker, according to custom, proceeded to resume 
his literary labours before he retired to rest. It was now near 
midnight, and all his family were fast asleep, when he heard a 
rumbling noise inhis closet. Thinking that by some mistake the 
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cat had been shut up with the dead bodies, he rose, and taking 
the candle, went to see what had happened. But what must have 
been his astonishment, or rather his panick, on perceiving that the 
sack, which contained the two bodies, was rent through the mid- 
dle. He approached, and found that one of them was gone. 

The doors and windows were well secured, and that the body 
could have been stolen, he thought impossible. He tremblingly 
looked round the closet, and found the dead man seated in a cor- 
ner. 

Junker stood for a moment motionless ; the dead man seemed 
to look towards him: he moved both to the right and left, but 
the dead man still kept his eyes fixed on him. 

The Professor then retired, step by step, with his eye still fixed 
upon the object of his alarm, and holding the candle in his hand 
until he reached the door. ‘The dead man instantly started up, 
and followed him. A figure of so hideous an appearance, naked, 
and in motion, the lateness of the hour, the deep silence which 
prevailed—every thing concurred to overwhelm him with confu- 
sion. He let fall the only candle which was burning, and all was 
darkness. He made his escape to his apartment, and threw him- 
self on his bed: thither, however, he was followed ; and he soon 


_ found the dead man embracing his legs, and loudly sobbing. 


Repeated cries of “ leave me! leave me!” released Junker 
from the grasp of the dead man, who now exclaimed, “ Ah! 
good executioner, good executioner! have mercy upon me.” 

Junker soon perceived the cause of what had happened, and 
resumed his fortitude. He infermed the re-animated sufferer 
who he really was, and made a motion in order to call up some 
of his family. You then wish to destroy me,” exclaimed the 
criminal. “ If youcall up any one, my adventure will become 
publick, and I shall be taken and executed a second time. In the 
name of humanity, I implore you to save my life.” 

The physician struck a light, decorated his guest with an old 
night-gown, and having made him take off a cordial, requested to 
know what had brought him to the giblet. “ It would have been 
a truly singular exhibition,” observed Junker, “ to have seen me 
at that late hour engaged in a ¢efe-a-tete with a dead man, deck- 
ed out in an old night-gown.” 
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The poor wretch informed him, that he had enlisted as a sol- 
dier, but that, having no great attachment to the profession, he 
had determined to desert: that he had entrusted his secret to a 
kind of crimp, a fellow of no principle, who recommended him 
to a woman, in whose house he was to remain concealed; that 
this woman had discovered his retreat to the officer of police, &c. 

Junker was extremely perplexed how to save the poor man. 
It was impossible to retain him in his own house, and keep the 
affair a secret, and to turn him out of doors, was to expose him 
to certain destruction. He resolved to conduct him out of the 
city, in order that he might get him into a foreign jurisdiction ; 
but it was necessary to pass the gates, which were strictly guard- 
ed. ‘To accomplish this point, he dressed him in some of his 
old clothes, covered him with a cloak, and, at an early hour, set 
out for the country with his frotege behind him. On arriving at 
the city-gate, where he was well known, he said, in a hurried 
tone, that he had been sent for to visit a sick person in the sub- 
urbs, who was dying. He was permitted to pass. Having beth 
got into the fields, the deserter threw himself at the feet of his 
dcliverer, to whom he vowed eternal gratitude ; and, after receiv- 
ing some pecuniary assistance, departed, offering up prayers for 
his happiness. 

Twelve years after, Junker, having occasion to go to Amster- 
dam, was accosted on the Exchange, by a man, well-dressed and 
of the first appearance, who, he had been informed, was one of 
the most respectable merchants of that city. The merchant, in 
a polite tone, enquired whether he was not Professor Junker of 
Halle; and being answered in the affirmative, he requested in an 
earnest manner, his company to dinner. The Professor con- 
sented. Having reached the merchant’s house, he was shewn 
into an elegant apartment, where he found a beautiful wife, and 
two fine healthy children; but he could scarcely suppress his as- 
tonishment at meeting so cordial a reception from a family, with 
whom, he thought, he was entirely unacquainted. 

After dinner, the merchant, taking him into his counting-room, 
said, “ You do not recollect me?”— Not at all.”—« But I well 
recollect you, and never shall your features be effaced from my 
remembrance. You are my benefactor; Iam the person who 
came to life in your closet, and to whom you paid so much at- 
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tention. On parting from you, I took the road to Holland. I 
wrote a good hand; was tolerably good at accounts; my figure 
was somewhat interesting, and I soon obtained employment as a 
merchant’s clerk. My good conduct, and my zeal for the inter- 
ests of my patron, procured me his confidence, and his daugh- 
ter’s love. On his retiring from business, I succeeded him, and 
became his son-in-law. But for you, however, I should not have 
lived to experience all these enjoyments. Henceforth, look up- 
on my house, my fortune, and myself, as at your disposal.” 
Those who possess the smallest portion of sensibility, can easily 
repiesent to themselves the feelings of Junker. 
= 
: A SNUG HIDING PLACE. 

A family who lately lived in the neighborhood of Newcastle, 
not very notorious for their sobriety, used frequently to have a 
row about the rapid decline of their finances. One of them, who 
earned more money than the rest, generally had his pockets light- 
ened between night and morning, which induced him to seck a 
place of greater security for hiscash. Various depositories were 
resorted to, but without success, till at length he fixed on the 
bible, in which his money lay sacred and undisturbed. The to- 
per used frequently after to boast, among his companions, that 
the family bible was the only place of security in the house. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
To M4 
Oh ! may the smile forever play 
Around that lip of dewy blushing ! 
May pleasure’s never clouded day, 
Beam on that cheek, its warmest flushing 





But oh! when passion breathes its prayer, 
And worth declares its fond election, 
Oh! if thou can’st not love, forbear 
The fatal semblance of affection. 


Once when the flush of youth was high, 
My heart confest the bliss of loving ; 

This burning cheek and hollow eye 
Remain deception’s guilt reproving 
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Like thine, when throbb’d its pulse of flame, 
Her eye, a melting brilliance lightened, 

Like thine, when broke its ruined frame, 
Her lip, a rosy richness brightened. 


Ah no! this heart may never know 
Again, that warm and blissful feeling, 

When o’er its current’s youthful flow 
Affection’s hallow’d spell was stealing. 


Forget, thou first in form and mind! 

The blest, but hopeless wish of healing, 
®’en thy perfections may not bind 

The fragments of its broken feeling ! 


—_—_—— 


SELECTED AMERICAN POETRY. 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


‘* Rise up, my love, my fair one,and come away. For lothe winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 





Awakg, my beloved! my fair come away, 

While the song of the grove hails the rising of day ; 
Lo! spring’s blooming treasures enamel the lawn, 
And the storms of dark winter are over and gone. 


O sweet as thy breath is each zephyr that blows, 
And bright as.thy cheek is the blush of the rose ; 
And soft as thine accents of tenderness bland 

Is the voice of the turtle-dove heard in our land. 


Then come and I'll lead thee to close woven bowers, 

Where the wild brock flows smoothly through margins of flowers ; 
Where the shy steps of love no intrusion need fear, 

And its tender confidings no mortal can hear: 


The wild brook shall dimple with pleasure and pride, 
As thy beauties reflected are seen in its tide ; 

And the willow shall bend its fond branches so green, 
To kiss the pure wave where thy image has been. 


How sweet at this season to wander the grove, 

With the timid delays and fond loit’rings of love ; 

The murmuring whisper, the sigh half suppress’d, 

And the glance quick withdrawn, where the soul stands confess’d. 
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Alas, that the glories of morning should fly ! 

That the bud of the rose should just open and die ; 
That spring, the blest season of love, should depart, 
And the voice of the turtle no more touch the heart ! 


a 
Thus beauty decays—but returns never more ! 
And the spring-time of youth—ah how soon is it o’er! 
Then enjoy youth, and spring-time, and morn while you may— 
O rise, my beloved ! my fair come away ! 


SELECTED POETRY. 


CHINESE SONG. 


O daughter of the great Ching Chum, 
‘Whose eyes like Kassian diamonds glow, 
And will thou love thy Fa-Fe-Fum, 
My sweet, my lovely Ho-ang-Ho ? 


The swans their downy plumage lave 
Where Lano’s wandering waters flow ; 

But can the swans of Lano’s wave 
Compare w:th thee, my Ho-ang-Ho ! 


Six moons have travelled through the skies, 
And softly gleamed on Kiang-O, 

Since first thy beauty met my eyes, 
Light of my soul, my Ho-ang-Ho. 


Oh ! when I clasp thee to my breast, 
Chang-fu, to whom the nations bow, 
Shall not be half so truly blest, 
As Fa-Fe-Fum, and Ho-ang-Ho. 


LINES 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


Night clos’d around the conquerour’s way 
And lightning showed the distant hill, 
Where those who lost that dreadful day, 
Stood few and faint, but fearless still. 
The soldier’s hope, the patriot’s zeal, 
Forever dimm’d, forever crost, 
Oh, who shall say, what heroes feel 
What all but life and honour’s lost. 
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The last sad hour of freedom’s dream 
And valour’s task mov’d slowly by, 
While mute, they watch’d till morning’s beam 
Should rise and give them light to die. 
There is a world, where souls are free, 
Where tyrants taint not nature’s bliss, 
If death that world’s bright opening be, 


Oh! who would live a slave in this. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending Ist June, 1814. 






























































Thermometer.| Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 
— -- —— ———— , —— - -— -/)s5 6 
Atak Lala Te Te : S 
Slalez/e ale) Bi 2 | eis § 
gldjajai<c jaja] —& | g | e | 3 5 
Sieisicte | flo | & | << | = 14 S 
19) 55 | 70 [66 29.75|29.68/29.60] S. S. Fair. |Fair. 
20] 66 | 76 172 |29.60)29.60/29.56] N. S. |fair. |Fair. [Diseasessince 
21} 66 | 78 |66 |29.50129.30/29.30, S. | N. |Pair. [Rain. [last teport—- 
221 60 | 68 164 |29.30]29.40]29.50] N. W.] N.W.|Rain. |Fair. iRemittent & 
23] 60 | 68 |62 |29.70]29.70|29.7u| N. W.| N.W.|Fair. [Pair |Catarrhal fe- 
241 58 | 74 [68 |29.75}29.68/09.6u] N.W.| N.W.|Fair. [Pair, ‘Yer Nettle- 
25| 60 | 78 |72 |29.62,29.56|29.56] N.W.| S. E. Fair. [Fair, ‘cea, Rheuma- 
26] 66 | 83 |74 |29.60/29.60/29.60) S. | N.E. |Fair. |Fair. /tsmsCholera 
27} 68 | 72 166 |29.60\29.60/29.68| N.E. | N.W.|Pair. [Rain, Pe” 
28] 64 | 78 |70 |29.70/29.70|29.60] N.W.| E. |Fair. |Fair. 
29) 64 | 70 |64 |29.60/29.50/29.5U] S.E. | S..E. |Show’y!Show’yiphunder. 
30} 62 | 74 [64 |29.55!29.50/29.5U] S. E. | S. E. |Cloudy/Show’y 
31] 61 | 68 |63 |29.58)29.58)29.6U] N.W.} N. jRain. |Cloudy 
1| 60 | 66 '62 129.68:29.70129.70' N. N. [{Cloudy!Fair. 

Greatest degree of Heatin the month of May, 83° 

Lowest do. do. do. 44. 

Medium temperature, do. 634 

Highest range of Barometer, do. 30° 

Lowest do. do. do. 29.30 

29.65 


Mean pressure. 














On the 18th of June next, the first volume of the SrranceEr will be 
completed. With the 27th Number will be issued an Index and Title 
Page. The subscriber takes this opportunity of presenting his sincere 
thanks for the liberal support that he has met with from the citizens of 
Albany, and the state generally. The continuance of “ The Stranger” will 
depend on the patronage with which it may be honoured. In order to as- 
certain this, it is respectfully requested of such of the subscribers as may 
be desirous of discontinuing their subscription, that they will inform the 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


subscriber of their intention in writing on or before the 31st of May next. 





JOHN COOK. 
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